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This is Andrew. He doesn’t make speeches—yet, but this 
photo is eloquent of the robust health that Virol children enjoy. 


Andrew— 


a war-time VIROL baby 











a ee 
VIROL LIMITED, LONDON, W.5. 
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KAYSER 


FITS BECAUSE IT’S TAILORED 











MEMORANDUM 


BRITISH FILTERS LTD. 
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HEN scenes like this return, and the § 
beautiful English countryside is again 
alive with the holiday spirit— 


q sive! the word for Toffee | 


will mean even more than it does to-day. 
E. SHARP & SONS LTD., THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS 
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and at Saxone 


they measure both feet 





We measure both feet for Footprint shoes. Good 
leather and fine workmanship go into these shoes 
and they are worth a little extra trouble over fitting. 


SAXONE ciIvIL AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


40 STRAND, ft CHEAPSIDE, ETC.. LONDON e¢« SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
A.t 
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Eschaloet 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in’ Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN _ BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
Sqa., I 








d S.W.1 









After duty — 
15 MINUTES’ PLEASURE AND 
SATISFACTION WITH A 


CHURCHMAN'S No.1! 





CHURCHMAN’S No. | CIGARETTES, 10 for 1/3, 20 for 2/6 
C.36 ie 





she’s got a tin of 
Nescafé 


It’s rather a matter of luck to get 
a tin of Nescafé these days. Under 
war-time conditions it is impossible 
to meet the increased demand, 
and grocers are rationed. Nescafé 
is so convenient: no mess, no 
grounds, no coffee-pot to wash up. 
But what a good, stimulating, 
fragrant drink you can enjoy when 
you do get a chance to buy a tin. 


NESCAFE 


A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 











N.3.B. 








BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 
AFTER THE WAR 


Small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses in all branches of industry 
and trade must have every 
opportunity of contributing, by 
their « enterprise and initiative, 
towards the nation’s economic 
well-being after the war. They 
must be given full support in 
developing British trade at home 
or in overseas markets. 


Changes due to war conditions 
call for a far-sighted policy 
concerning the financial aid they 
may need. This Bank, through its 
branch managers, will therefore 
be prepared to consider enquiries 
from promising undertakings, 
whether old or new, conducted 
under good management. It 
will base its consideration of 
each proposal as much upon the 
prospective borrower’s integrity 
and business capacity as upon 
his material resources. 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 
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ANYONE SEEN A BLACK SHEEP AROUND HERE? 


The answer is in. the negative—we used positive and 

negative to catch your eye. There are no “black 

sheep’? among Tru-Wel tubes—they conform to an 

unvarying standard of accuracy, according to your 

instructions. Tru-Wel electrically welded steel tubes are 
mass-produced at speed 
‘and come to you ready 
for your job. 


MADE BY 


TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 


OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
4 MEMBER OF THE TUBE INVESTMENTS GROUP 
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The letters M.P.S. 
“Member of the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society” and signify 
that the holder is a registered, 
qualified chemist. The 
qualified occupies 
an important 
scheme of maintaining the 
nation’s health. Your doctor 
relies upon him to dispense 
his prescriptions _ accurately. 
He is recognized as an 
authority on drugs and toilet 
preparations and, as such, his 
worth 


stand for 


chemist 
place in the 


opinion is attention. 
He recommends the 
toothpaste uith a defi- 
nite germicidal power :— 


Euthymol 


odin Ft ga em 


—_— 











For over half a century 
STATE GHPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
reputation as the finest 
cigarettes in the world. 


THE HOUSE OF STATE EXPRESS 
210, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 































































































+ OPTREX 


the 








eye lotion 





Whether you wear glasses or not, you should 
have your eyes examined dat regular intervals 
by a Qualified Practitioner. 








Optrex Lid., Perivale, Middlesex 


a 
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ULTRACHROME 
FILM 


Stands ina class of its own for speed, 
colour sensitivity and freedom . 
{rom grain. 


Discriminating 
Photographers insist upon using 


Cus? 


Ultrachrome Film available in 
standard sizes at standard prices 














A PERFECT POLISH 


RONUK 


FURNITURE CREAM 
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RHEUMATISM 


Rheumatism—however mild your 
symptoms—exacts a merciless toll in 
pain and expense if not checked 
in time. Poisons and impurities 
in your system are usually the cause 
of rheumatic disorders. To get rid 
of these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. 
But a visit to a spa involves time 
and expense that many people 
simply cannot afford these days. 


‘Alkia’ Saltrates may be described 
as a spa treatment in your own home. 
It contains the essential_ curative 
qualities of seven world - famous 
springs and has the same beneficial 
effect on the system at a fraction 
of the cost and without the in- 
convenience of ‘travelling to an 
actual spa. A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’ 
Saltrates in warm water before 
breakfast each morning soon relieves 
pain. Taken regularly, this pleasant, 
effervescent drink dissolves impurities 
in the blood-stream and_ greatly 
assists the kidneys to _ eliminate 
them from the system, thus help- 
ing to prevent recurring attacks of 
rheumatism. 


A bottle of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 
3/9 (inc. Pur. Tax). Get one from 
your chemist to-day and begin your 
spa treatment to-morrow morning. 














i iii | 


success in the 
mighty engines 
of war 


PLUGS 


will soon be 
sparking again 
equally successfully 
in the pleasant 
pursuits of peace 



























Lodge Plugs Led., 
Rusby, England 
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YAEGER 


1. Wool does not become damp like cotton or linen. 


2. Wool is a slow conductor of heat and, therefore, 


is warmer 


in winter and cooler 


in summer. 


3. Wool ventilates the skin and, therefore, keeps 


it in good condition. 


4. Wool “ gives,” 


comfortable. 


but goes back, and so makes you 


5. Wool is the natural, soft hair of sheep for clothing. 


6. Vegetable fibres do not possess the qualities of wool. 


7. Wool, therefore, is best. 


8. See that you really get wool. 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS 
.and that JAEGER carries Style 








WILL you 
BE MINE 








HOW 
DO you 
D0/ 


O 
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BENT ON ACCURACY 


The bending of High Tensile 
Wire of fairly heavy gauge 
is another STEAD speciality. 
Like pins and springs this 
demands working to very 
accurate dimensions. 











Perhaps in your trade you 
have a bent-wire problem— 
think in STEAD, and let us 
help you. 


Thin 


Tele. : Sheffield 22283 (4 lines). 





J.STEAD &€ CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD 2 








\_ QUALITY 





_ ZONING 
© SRESTRICIS << 
DISTRIBUTION 





FS 


May conditions 
soon make 


_KUNZLE- 














C, KUNZLE LTD., Five Ways, BIRMINGHAM, 1S 





YALINE, 


Bakers 


A treat to eat 
-and easily 


ere 


MONTGOMERIE 6 CO- LTD: allt GLASGOW. 


Drink Ke 7 


and benish dull care 
SCOTLANDS © RELVINGRIDGE WHISKY 


HEPBURN ¢ ROSS cixscow. 











Manufactured 
° entirely in 
London, Eng. 


PIPE CRAFT 
c_~X< 





Prices are as follows: 
Index Seated 88. BM L EL 
of Sizes OF Sandblast 106 136 166 2B- 
clearly Ye Olde Wood 8.8. 8M. L. BL 
marked G 18/6 = 21/6 
on each Letters 8.S8.,8.M.,L., E.L., on each pipe 
stem, ‘indicate sizes— ‘Smali-Small, Smail- 
Medium, Large and Extra Large. 
B. BARLING & SONS, EST. IN LONDON 1812. 
“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes” 


* %* Use Skin. Deep 
at night too! 


Every woman over 20 needs a 
regular nightly massage with 
rich, emollient Skin Deep. Use 
as a nourishing cream and leave 
it on overnight ; it sinks right 
into the skin to do its good work. 


J. @ E. 
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Be a picture of 


smooth, immaculate 
grooming 


For entrancing beauty base 
your charms on Skin Deep, a 
wonderful new foundation 
cream that keeps your make-up 
looking dewy-soft and smooth 
throughout the longest day. 
Skin Deep is Atkinsons newest 
creation for beauty, and 

its formula contains the 

same elements that nature 

puts into your skin to soften 

it and preserve its youth 

and elasticity. So remember that 
Skin Deep is not only a wonder- 
ful foundation cream; it’s also 
good for your skin, helping you 
to stay young and lovely longer. 


ATKINSONS 


5/10 (including tax) 


ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I 





Or Gyl 


MORE LEISURE 





The perfect wedding-present for post-war brides .. . the 
gift of more leisure . . . the gift of beautifully designed, 
labour-saving H.M.V. Electrical Household Appliances. 








Electriclrons + Electric Washers « Radiant Fires » Cookers « Refrigerators 














Use your Tetry Anglepoise Lamp (if 
you are oe enough to possess 
one!) to reach your fuel target. Its 
adjustability pelt application close to 
the object allows the use of 40—or even 
25—watt bulbs with perfect efficiency. 


Would that these wonderful lamps of 

the 1001 angle adjustability could play 

a wider part in this effort, but, alas, 

their supply to the public is restricted 

for “the duration.” So, until then—— 

HERBERT TERRY & SONS, LTD., i. yesenen 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, 


TW: RRY aan 


ANGLEPOISE LAMP i “ y' 











Tea and... 


all sorts of biscuits— 
preferably JACOB’S 
+..a pleasure we all 
look forward to after 
the war. 


CREAM 
CRACKERS 


W. & RR, JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD 
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Charivarta 


Brick manufacturers are organizing a press campaign to 
offset steel house publicity. It is up to plastics inventors 
to offer a third alternative for those who do not believe all 
they read. 

° ° 


The captain of Hitler’s secret long-range U-boat has 
been told to stand by. At any moment he may have 


to load the thing on to the 


plane for Argentina. 
OBE 


°o o 


Springing to It 


“After the war British manu- 
facturers must caper for overseas 
markets.”—Schoolboy’s dictation. 






° ° 


“Homing pigeons are the 
most blasé travellers,” says 
an editress. Everywhere 
they go they behave as if 
they disown the place. 


° ° 


German militarists are anxious for the war to end. 
Every day’s delay now inevitably postpones the start of 
the next one. 

° ° 


According to a business man it was the British grocer’s 
sense of humour that saw him through the most difficult 
days of this war. Our man kept 
his under the counter. 











°o ° 





Christmas will soon be here, but 
at the time of going to press the 
Ministry of Food still hasn’t stated 
the price per pound turkeys are 
likely to be unobtainable at. 





° ° 


It has been suggested that it 
would be a good thing to retain 
dried eggs after the war. But 
surely the Ministry of Food will 
be able to release their stocks of 
shell eggs then ? 








> 


“Hitler moves in a small circle,” we are told. And it’s 


growing smaller. Look at the map. 


° ° 


In their own home, members of one London family 
converse in Basic English only. When one recently hit his 
thumb with a hammer there were a surprising number of 
words unsaid. 


° ° 


Eire is the only neutral 
which has not yet refused 
sanctuary to war criminals. 
This infuriates Hitler, who 
is waiting to complete his 
list of where not to go. 


° ° 


Newsprint is now so scarce 
that a man biting a dog 
in Fleet Street recently was 
simply ignored. 








° ° 


Recent changes in the Far Eastern Command are 
interpreted by the Japs as a sign that there is disagreement 
between the inevitable. 

° ° 


“Can you give me any ideas or suggestions on how to 
have a musical evening?” asks a correspondent. Yes. 
bd ye . 
First turn off the wireless .. . 


°o °o 


b This Week’s Posthumous Effort 


“Robinson Planche—incidentally an 
important but half-forgotten dramatist 
and master of stage-craft—writing in 
1872, forty years after his death, said 
that Elliston remained, even at that 
date, unrivalled as the gentlemanly 
rake or agreeable rattle in high 
comedy.”— Weekly journal. 


°o °o 


“A cold is not an illness to 
be ignored,” writes a nurse. Too 
many people try to hush it up 
with a handkerchief. 
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What to do with the Hun 


{ Mert is once again facing the dark days of 


1939-1941, when she stood alone to defend civiliza- 

tion against barbarism. She has had to call out 
her Home Guard, which is prettily called the Volkssturm. 
She will fight on until a peace is guaranteed which will 
safeguard the future of Germany, and her beaten allies, 
and thereby the future of Europe. This is not my idea. 
It is Hitler’s. But is shows that in the German mind the 
story of the last six years is exactly the reverse of our 
own story, and one of the things we shall have to do in 
the end is to prevent German historians from getting at 
the war and making a mess of it. “ We will fight them on 
the speeches,” they say. And German historians are a 
fairly industrious crowd. 

I find myself deeply concerned about this prospect, 
though my friends are not. They merely tell me what 
they are going to do with German territory when peace 
is declared. 

“T should break Germany into bits,” one of them said 
to me last week, standing on my hearth rug, or rather a 
kind of Persian mat near the fire; a very interesting mat 
because the pattern along the edge suddenly works from 
plain zig-zags into zig-zags with beetles, and then back 
into plain zig-zags again, but I need not go into all this 
just now. 

“T should break Germany into bits, as I break this 
lump of coal,” and he struek savagely with my brass 
poker at the only large piece of coal I have got. 

Happily, he failed to destroy it. 

“What would you have done with the bits?” I asked him. 

“Give them to other nations who deserve them and would 
use them better.” 

“All right,” I said. “I don’t care. But my own idea 
would be, after breaking up Germany, to take the bits 
and dump them in the Baltic sea. Then we could fill the 
hole that was left with water and have it patrolled by 
the Swiss Navy, operating from Geneva.” 


eee 








He did not care for my notion ahd went on to say that 
he would break up Germany, until the very name Germany 
ceased to exist in the world. 

“Tt doesn’t exist now,” I reminded him, “except in 
England,” and that made him hesitate for a while. 

But my own concern is what to do, not with Germany, 
but with the Germans, of whom not many will be left in 
their own land, so far as I can see. But hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions Will be in prison camps all over Europe, 
awaiting release, preparing to be industrious, docile and 
efficient, and preparing to rewrite history the wrong way 
round. 

I do not see why they should go home, and I think the 
T.U.C. are right in thinking that they ought to rebuild 
Europe. Especially, in my own opinion, to rebuild 
England. 

The English people are quite willing to work when they 
have it to do, but they prefer betting and beer, and now 
that they are to be cared for from the cradle to the grave 
it is only fitting, I consider, that they should have some 
obedient servants to do all the odd jobs that have to be 
done, before civilization starts again. 

I have made an alphabetical list of these odd jobs 
(and I have lost it), but I know it begins rather like this :— 


Art 

Buttons 

Crockery 

Domestic Services 
Export Trade 
Furniture 

Gates 

Houses 

International Finance 


Agriculture 
Braces 

Civil Aviation 
Dish Cloths 
Eggs 
Form-filling 
Gardening 
History 

Ices 


I wish I could remember how it all went on. I know 
that ‘““Q” stood for queues—and could there be any more 
suitable punishment for the Herrenvolk than making them 
wait outside the fishmonger’s for me, and bringing back 
the fish to my door? 

You may argue that there could have been nothing 
very suitable to put down under “Z,” but you have 
forgotten, I expect, zinc and zoning, just as you will 
have failed to remember, for “X,” the manufacture of 
xylophones and the xyster, which is a surgical implement 
for scraping bones. 

Having plunged, not to say landed the entire world, 
in war for six years and compelled them to make nothing 
but guns and explosives and bombing planes and tanks, 
the Germans should now be employed, at the smallest 
wage possible, to manufacture the appliances of a global 
peace, while the rest of us enjoy a little well-earned repose. 

But mark that I have put down under the letter “H,” 
and not without reason, History. One of the failures of 
the last war was the gradual feeling, induced by clever 
German scribes, that the war was not their fault and 
they did not deserve to be blamed for it. 

Under this new arrangement the Germans will write 
History, but we shall supervize and censor it. They will 
sign their own confession of their own sins. And after that 
they can go back to Germany and put together any bits 
of it that remain. 

I notice, by the way, that I did not include Coal Mining 
under “C.” It will be a pleasant thing for the Germans 
of the Ruhr to be working our coal mines instead of their 
own. They can be called the “Bormann” boys. Evoe. 
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THE DOUBTFUL SUN 


“A few more victories like this, Admiral, and I go down.” 











E insisted on seeing a V1 site 

—or as the French describe it, 

a point de départ. They sent 
us to a village about fifteen kilometres 
from the sea. Here, it turned out, there 
was no point de départ, but several of 
les robots had fallen near, and we were 
soon in the midst of bomb-stories. 
French bomb-stories are more enjoy- 
able than ours because they are 
illustrated by eloquent gestures, and 
the gestures which accompanied the 
story of the robot which turned round 
and slew twelve Boches you can 
perhaps imagine. We heard a good 
deal too about un grand trou; but 
we have seen a féw craters in our time, 
and robots, we know, made puny craters, 
so we did not pay much attention. 
M. le Maire, however, seemed hurt 
about his trou, so we trudged through 
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“Get a direct bit on this building and you knock the whole of their filing system. on the head.” 


In France Again 
Il 


the rain to a field outside the village. 
The story was that a robot had fallen 
there and failed to explode and the 
Germans blew it up. Whatever caused 
it, the grand trou certainly deserved a 
visit. We have never seen such a trou. 
With our long legs we measured it; 
and we made it sixty feet across and 
sixty-six yards round (nearly 200 feet). 
Depth, twenty-five to thirty feet. Yet, 
as they pointed out, the cottages and 
small barns a hundred yards away 


‘were quite undamaged. A doodle-bug ? 


Who knows? 

We journeyed on through the rain 
to another village which was entirely 
surrounded by points de départ. Two 
citizens, one of them the gendarme, 
kindly boarded our U.V.* and guided 





* Utility vehicle 
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us into the depths of the local forest. 
It is a very long forest and we seemed 
to drive for miles. Presently we saw 


a crater and a few fallen trees. “Les 
bombes anglaises.” The farther we went 
the more such evidence we saw. At 
last there were so many trees lying 
across the road that we had to get 
out and walk—or rather wade. The 
Frenchmen inquired if we were armed. 
We said “No—why?” They said there 
were still Allemands hiding in the 
woods, and last night there was a 
coup de fusil. We picked up a big 
stone and squelched cautiously along 
between the craters. 

At last we trod on concrete, a long 
central pathway. On the right a 
couple of dug-outs, on the left a big 
concrete sort of barn, with no wall on 
one side. The assembly-shop, we 
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suppose—or perhaps the  officer’s 
garage? The point de départ itself was 
farther on, to the right, an island in 
a sea of craters. The runway itself 
had not been hit, but there was a large 
crater exactly at each end. The wide- 
gauge rail-track was still in place, but 
there was no sign of the firing-ramp. 
We stood there in the rain and glorified 
the R.A.F. 

At the northern end they had cut 
the trees to short stumps to let the 
doodle-bugs fly over, yet keep the foul 
place hidden. We looked that way 
with queer and quite unChristian 
feelings. ‘This was the one, perhaps,” 
we thought. All the Doodle-Time our 
humble home was on one of the regular 
lines from the South-East—and very 
near another, the “Ealing Run,” we 
called it: for most of the Things roared 
strongly over, and after a while we 
felt that they were not seriously after 
us. Then one night a new line began. 
They came from some point more to 
the southward. They seemed to come 
more quickly and with less warning 
than the others. They fell short and 
broke the windows next door or went 
over the bathroom very low. They 
had the range; they had “bracketed” 
us; they were after us; they were dead 
straight. We took compass bearings 
and studied the map: and we reckoned 
that they come from somewhere near 
X. Well, here we were behind X, 
and perhaps this was the one. 

To think that dirty little Germans 
had fussed about on this spot, making 
guttural noises, with no other business 
than to dispatch a large explosive Thing 
through that little gap towards the 
Haddock home! Flying-men, too, the 
papers said. They lived down in those 
dug-outs, we supposed, those flying- 
men, for there was no ‘other sign of 
a dwelling-place. Deep in the forest, 
under the arching trees, they thought 
themselves safe enough; even over the 
point de départ the tree-tops nearly 
touched. They lay in those dug-outs 
singing “We march against England ” ; 
and when the first bombs fell a mile 
away they laughed. The R.A.F. would 
never spot them. At night they came 
out and chalked rude messages on 
the doodles in the concrete barn, and 
wheeled them into place, and scuttled 
into concrete again. They laughed 
again, perhaps, when their brave 
flying-officer pressed the button in his 
concrete hole. Off went the monster 
through that little gap, over X and 
over the sea—it would take about ten 
minutes over the sea, and about 
fifteen minutes terrifying civilians on 
land. Over the South Downs it would 
go, over Haywards Heath, that famous 
port, over the fortress of Three 


Bridges, over Reigate or Redhill, over 
Banstead and Sutton and poor old 
Mitcham. Perhaps it fell there, as so 
many did. If not, it charged ahead 
over Wimbledon, sneaked across the 
Common and cut out over Barnes— 
a run of twenty-five minutes. Such 
are the fruits of Science. 

But long before that these “good” 
Germans here had wheeled another 
monster-or two into place and sent 
them off with more rude messages 
and laughter, and went back for a 
good sleep in the abri, while the 
people of West London dug in the 
ruins for their wives and children. 

Then one day the R.A.F. dropped a 
bomb or two much nearer. A chance 
shot, maybe, but it spoiled the canopy 
of trees. The runway was open to the 
sky now, and there was less laughter 
in the forest. The gallant German 
airmen would have liked to go, but no, 
said the 8.8. man, by no means! The 
Fuehrer’s revenge must continue. And 
he showed them photographs of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in flames, and they 
were comforted. 

Then the R.A.F. came back in force; 
and this time there was no doubt 
about their knowing what they were 
up to. They peppered the point with 
bombs. They blew the shooting-sheds 
and the officer’s hole and every 
structure within fifty yards to bits— 
likewise a number of laughing Germans. 
And are we delighted ? 





PSYCHIATRIST 


on PK.JONES.Mp! I7~ 
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We stood in the rain there and 
blessed the R.A.F. till the Frenchman 
observed that he was getting a little 
damp. Then we went to see another 
point. This lay alongside a public road, 
for all to see, from the road, but not 
from the sky, so close were the trees 
above it. Only one bomb had fallen 
near this one. But the French said 
that this point had never got a single 
robot as far as the sea. All had fallen 
in the fields. While we congratulate 
London and the Southern Counties we 
should remember that Doodle-Time 
has not been very much fun for 
Northern France. Nor, we think, for 
the Luftwaffe. A: ©. 


o ° 


The New Drug 


BOUT half a million 
Well-meaning people 
Call it Pencillion, 


Altho’ there is still an 
Impressive minority 
Backing Pencillan, 


While some folks are willin’ 
To bet you a shillin’ 
That it’s Penicillin. 


All these are quite 
Sure they are right. 


A. W. B. 





























“Good morning, Mrs. Todhunter. How’s the inferiority complex?” 


At the Pictures 


PLEASANT SHOCK 


To my surprise I found myself en- 


joying most of Don’t Take it to 
Heart( Director: JEFFREY DELL). 
This may seem an ungracious 
way of putting it, but the fact 
is that a bald outline of the facts 
about this film is not calculated 
to make one hopeful. I was not 
expecting much from what I 
knew was a piece of British- 
made whimsy about an im- 
poverished earl with a beautiful 
daughter and a castle haunted 
by the ghost of one of his ances- 
tors. I can think of several 
ways, all typically British and 
very popular with film-makers, 
in which such a story could 
have been made into ninety 
minutes of ‘arch, self-conscious, 
overrefined, irritating tedium. 
But Mr. Deu (who also wrote 
the script) has contrived, while 
still keeping within the frame- 
work of the conventional British 
film comedy-romance (with its 
favourite moral, ““We may be 
absurd but we’re thoroughly 
nice people”), to make it fresh, 
bright, funny and even in places 
—astounding innovation !—fast. 
The admirable speed of one or 
two of the early sequences, 
with their beautifully pointed 
accompanying music (synchro- 


nized for comic effect, not . 


merely bread - and - butter 
background stuff), is a 
stimulus and a delight, 
and it is, I repeat, more 
than experienced filmgoers 
would ever have hoped for. 
I don’t want to be dispro- 
portionately enthusiastic 
about this picture and lead 
you to expect too much: 
the later part is often 
slow, the love scenes are a 
little uneasy, there are 
several too-obvious laughs. 
But it is full of good 
playing, there are some 
genuinely funny lines and 
visual effects (that follow- 
ing of the impulse through 
the mechanism of the 
door-bell is an excellent 
crescendo passage), and 
considered as a whole it 
is cheerful and rewarding 
entertainment. 


Till We Meet Again 
(Director: Frank BorzaGE) 
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should 
job of 
posing 


is one of the more improbable 
stories of pursuit by the Gestapo 
through a part of occupied Europe 
—in this instance, France. The 
basic idea—that a girl who knows 
nothing of the dangers of spying 


(Don't Take it to Heart 
BUTLER’S TRAVELS 


Butler Epwarp RIGBy 


| 


HERE THEY ARE AGAIN, 


KoONSTANTIN SHAYNE 
BaRBARA BRITTON 


Juvdwp 


(Till We Meet Again 


Sister Clotilde 
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take over at short notice the 
a member of.the underground, 
as the wife of a man she has 


just seen for the first time—is a 
variant of the good old standby 
situation for precipitating a romance; 


but here they don’t want 
to precipitate the romance, or 
at least the idea is to jerk a 
few tears from the simpler 
members of the audience by 
checking it—for the man is 
happily married, and the girl 
is a nun, and gets killed. You 
perceive the enormous addi- 
tional improbability that such 
a girl could even begin to 
deceive the Gestapo; in a 
convent from the age of eight, 
she has to be told which finger 
to put her wedding-ring on, 
and she will not even lean back 
in a seat until someone else 
makes the suggestion. But of 
course the Gestapo is success- 
fully deceived for long enough 
to let the man—an American 
airman, played by Ray MIL- 
LAND—get out of the country 
with the secret plans or what- 
ever it is (I forget). 

In fact the picture is a bit 
dull and gloomy, though most 
of the scenes of suspense, im- 
probabilities notwithstanding, 
are no less effective than usual. 
In a pursuit story there are 
always moments of suspense 
that nothing seems to be able 
to spoil. Barsara BRITTON 
looks beautiful as the girl, Mr. 

MiLLAND walks resource- 
fully through the part of 
the airman, and there are 
several good small - part 
players. 


Why a picture shown in 
the U.S. under the title 
of Mr. Winkle Goes to 
War should on exhibition 
here be called Arms and 
the Woman _ (Director: 
ALFRED E. GREEN), 
a name that bears prac- 
tically no reference to what 
it is about, is not easy to 
understand. “The woman” 
(RutH WaRRICK) is com- 
paratively unimportant in 
the fable; most of the story 
concerns the troubles, and 
eventual (of course) 
triumph, of an. “over- 
forty” in the U.S. Army. 
Epwarp G. RosBinson 
makes the old familiar 
incidents entertaining 
enough. R. M. 
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“ My daily Sellow-passenger and I—I think we’ve come to know each other quite a lot better in the last five years: 
we’ve seen each other's reactions— 


WJowgaces—s 






























































it’s really a pity we can’t 
sort of tell one another— 











that we sort of agree with but of course that would 
one another— be sort of— 


and the freeing of France: 


— 


hysterical and unBritish.” 
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“Have you something like this in bone?” 


Grocers 


SHALL begin this article with the bold statement that 
| of all shopkeepers grocers mean the most to mankind, 

as is proved by their present grip on its ration-books, 
and also by the fact that we have only to shut our eyes and 
think of the word “‘shop-door” to see what is undoubtedly 
a grocer’s shop-door. 

The door of a grocer’s shop is really two doors. The 
right-hand door has a lever-shaped handle which we press 
down, following with a sharp push. If the door opens, 
then everything is all right. If it does not, then it is the 
grocer’s lunch-time, or the end of his day, and no amount 
of jabbing at. the handle will affect his decision. Both left- 
and right-hand doors have glass panels through which 
those outside can see those inside the shop. If there is no 
one in the shop at all, then the shop is shut. If only the 
grocer and his assistants can be seen, the shop has probably 
just been shut. These glass panels are put there, in fact, 
to soften the shock by warning customers what to expect. 
They are not there to make hopeful faces at the grocer 
through, psychologists tell us; adding that it would be 
psychologically very disappointing if that was not what 
they were sometimes used for. 

There is always an advertisement stuck on the glass part 
of a grocer’s shop-door, and it is for soap or some meat- 
extract, and is in red and yellow. These colours also 
predominate in the shop-window, which is not so much an 
indication of what is inside the shop as a kind of essay on 
grocers. At least that is how the public takes it. You do 
not see people looking at a shop-window so much as 
brooding over it, with that lack of focus which means they 
are spiritually somewhere else. Psychologists tell us they 
are back in their own kitchens trying to remember what 
they have to remember before they forget to ask for it. 
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All the same, grocers’ shop-windows are always arranged 
very cleverly, with everything piled on everything else; or, 
as the sceptical like to think, glued. A grocer’s public is 
divided into those who think everything they see is real 
and those who think everything is a dummy, so that it is 
always a nice surprise for a sceptic to be handed a tin of 
soup from the pile on the counter. 

I must say a word about these piles of soup-tins and other 
tins on the counter. Each pile is so tidy and goes up so 
high that if the public thinks about one long enough it 
concludes that every grocer goes through a tin-building 
course, or at least gets a book of rules. Also if the public 
looks at a pile of tins long enough it has a dreadful yearning 
to pull a tin from the bottom row. Psychologists say this 
is only to be expected of human nature, and it does not 
matter so long as we do not actually do anything about it. 
As for why tins and cereal packets are always piled up like 
this in all grocers’ shops, some psychologists offer rather 
abstruse explanations about art being form, or the arrange- 
ment of component parts into an inevitable whole, while 
others just say that anyone with a lot of tins and packets 
to play with would do the same. 

Apart from the piles of tins, one of the main features of 
a grocer’s shop is that it is divided into watertight compart- 
ments: bacon, butter and so on having nothing to do with 
the rest of the shop, and bits of the rest of the shop some- 
times having nothing todo witheach other. Most customers 
know fairly well by now that you do not ask for coffee when 
standing by the bacon-cutter, but there are intermediate 
traps like dried eggs, which customers have only to ask for 
from the curry-powder bit of the counter to realize at once 
that they knew all the time they should have stayed by the 
fats and have now lost their place in a queue. A queue in 
a grocer’s shop means more, weight for weight, than a 
queue in any other shop, owing to each member’s potential 
ration-drawing power; but there is a strong moral force 
about a grocer’s queue, because any queuers getting 
annoyed at the time the queuer in front is taking have only 
to think of the time they themselves will take to feel 
instantly humbled and start sending advance waves of 
apology to the queuers behind. Thus every grocer’s shop 
generates an atmosphere of collective goodwill of which any 
dog present is likely to reap the benefit as, I think, no dog 
in any other shop reaps it. It is no uncommon experience 
for a dog to be called a good dog by as many as three 
different people at three different counters, sometimes even 
by the same three people each time. As for those incipient 





WE pray that it may not be long before a European 
tyranny worse than Napoleon’s crashes to its doom 
and we can look back at the time when Britain alone 
barred the way to the evil hordes and say again with 


WILLIAM PITT 


“England has saved herself by her exertions and 
Europe by her example. 


We do not know how far distant that day is; 
but we do know that the needs of the Fighting 
Forces are greater than ever. They need everything 
we can give. Have you given all you can spare to 
PUNCH COMFORTS FUND? Every penny means 
that some fighting man somewhere can have more 
of the small comforts that mean so much. Send 
to-day to PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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“I suppose that’ll mean white ties.” 


dog-scuffles which blow up in grocers’ shops, this is only 
because dogs keep changing sides in a grocer’s shop, and, 
knowing nothing of what is going on up above, get the idea 
that any dog on the wrong side is an enemy. 

As we are all liable to spend a fair amount of time standing 
about in any grocer’s shop nowadays, I want to mention 
some of the things to look for. One is the biscuits. I do 
not mean the biscuits for sale, but the biscuits under glass 
along the edge of the counter. Probably before the war 
those who saw these biscuits either thought trustingly that 
they were the top biscuits of a tinful, or told themselves 
cynically that they were dummy biscuits glued to red 
crinkly paper. Nowadays these biscuits are accepted by 
one and all as a kind. of free museum. The most careful 
examination possible without looking silly to the other 
customers has convinced the public that they are real 
biscuits, but glued, and this makes them all the more 
interesting. Apart from the excitement of the biscuits 
themselves, the public has the satisfaction, when it sees the 
sort of biscuit-packing it used to get, of realizing how much 
fuss used to be made of it. Nothing else in a grocer’s shop 
quite approaches the biscuits as a free show, but the public 
likes to read the advertisements written along the shelves 
and try to find the thing they advertise among the tins and 
bottles on the shelves. This is not so easy as it sounds. 
Indeed it is quite extraordinarily difficult to find anything 
you are looking for on a shelf, as customers will remember 
if they have ever tried to be helpful when the grocer is 
searching for the paprika; all that can be contributed is 
encouragement. Another thing to notice is the kind of 
chair you see in all grocers’ shops. It is the kind with a 
looped back and a perforated wooden seat. If any of my 
readers can recall having seen any other kind, then they 
can congratulate themselves on being almost priggishly 
observant. 

Now I must say a bit about the grocers themselves. To 
the customers the people behind a grocer’s counter have 
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always been cleverer than the people behind any other, 
because there is so much to grapple with. But nowadays, 
with ration-books, the public sees its grocer as a 
mixture of the Government and Providence; as tough a 
mixture, say psychologists, as the public has ever assigned 
to anyone. It is therefore small wonder that when grocers 
add up the prices by writing them on a blank bit of the 
cornflake packet, the customers regard it as a kindly piece 
of condescension and never fail to get a certain amount of 
simple pleasure afterwards from noticing that the figures 
are still on the packet just as the grocer wrote them. Other 
characteristic habits of grocers are to disappear into the 
back of the shop suddenly and return with a crate of some- 
thing, thus making whoever caused all the trouble feel 
dreadfully anti-social; to hover carefully over the cheese 
before they bring the wire down, but always to have to 
add an extra piece, exactly the size of an extra piece, to 
get it right; to wear very short pencils behind their right 
ears, and to be what the queuer behind the customer thinks 
is rather over-courteous in trying to guess the customer’s 
favourite jam. It is a strange truth, by the way, that the 
public is utterly incapable of choosing its jam without 
being prompted. Psychologists are not sure why, but think 
it has something to do with the irrevocability of jam nowa- 
days. Other characteristic habits of customers in grocers’ 
shops are shopping lists, a tendency to point at things, 
another tendency to leave the coffee behind, and most 
characteristic of all—a furtive gratitude for matches. 


° ° 


Things That Might Have Been Better Expressed 
From a letter to collectors after a flag day: 


“Acknowledgment cards are being posted with as little delay as 
possible to individual] collectors, to all of whom we are deeply 
indebted, except in certain special cases which are being dealt 
with in another way.” 
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.. mow "ere we ’ad a saying, ‘all ship-shape’; but it seems to ’ave lost its meaning lately.” 


Il Penseroso 


... Or let my cold feet never tire 
To seek the ineffectual fire, 

Such as the spartan George allows 
To light and chear the wintry house, 
And dying ashes through the room 
Dispense a dark, inspissate gloom ; 


There, wrapt in thought, and free from harm, 


Teche mind to keep the body warm, 
While booming from his distant towre 
Unquiet Ben tolls out the hour, 

And measur’d accents, smooth and slow, 
Pour out the ev’ning tale of wo, 

What troops, from land and air, combine 
To menace all the fatefull Rhine, 

Or what besides from see to see 

Leads on victorious Tragedy. 

Soe pensive sit and pacient wait 

Till the great Joad begins his state, 

And Barbara or Campbell bold 

Such philosophick thoughts unfold 

That Plato’s self would lift his head 
Where coucht in soft Elysian bed 


He catches those terrestial tones 

Which win the ear of Smith and Jones. 
Thus spent the Brains, I streit rejoice 
To hear the mighty organ’s voice, 

If Thalben woo the iv’ry keys 

To sweet and solemn harmonies 

That ekkoing spread melodious sound 
Gravely my list’ning room around. 

Soe let the darknes hist along 

The sad, mechanick evensong 

Soft upon the chilly air, 

With saintly hymn and tranquil pray’r; 
Last (if the hasting hour permit) ‘ 
With calm and waiting mind I sit, 
What time som mincing voice sets free 
The modern soul of poesie, 

In accents harsh and halting feet 
Where Rhyme and Resoun seldom meet; 
Till the mute Silence, still and grave, 
Unsyllable th’ electrick wave, 

And Sleep her quiet spel hath cast 
Gently o’re my eyes at last.... 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, October 17th.—House of Com- 
mons: Welsh Day. 

Wednesday, October 18th.— House of 
Commons: Good Things to Come. 
Thursday, October 19th. — House of 

Commons: More Post-War Planning. 

Tuesday, October 17th.—Miss MEGAN 
Lioyp GEoRGE has missed her voca- 
tion. She ought to have been the 
conductor of a great orchestra. To-day 
Wales had its first full “day” 
in the House of Commons in 
the four hundred years Welsh 
M.P.s have been sitting there. 
And what a day it was! 

Miss Meean is Chairman of 
the Welsh Parliamentary Party, 
and it was natural that she 
should open the debate. Pos- 
sibly from motives of delicacy 
—of not wanting to intrude on 
private family matters—non- 
Welsh M.P.s began to drift out 
as soon as questions were over 
and the Welsh Day proper 
began. But once it was noticed 
that the star speaker was Miss 
Liuoyp GerorGE, the drift 
ceased, and she had an atten- 
tive audience. 

It was a forceful speech, and 
one showing a deep knowledge 
of the many subjects on which 
she touched. 

But it was her handling of 
the Governmental Orchestra on 
the Front Bench that fascinated 
onlookers. There the Ministers 
sat, in a row, pads and pencils 
on knees. The fact that the 
honourable lady’s _ brother, 
Major GwiiyM, the Minister of 
Fuel and Power, was prominent 
among them added (as the 
social columnists say) piquancy 
to the situation. 

The conductor showed no favour- 
itism. When it was the turn of the 
Minister of Fuel and Power to jump 
to it—jump to it he did, and no 
nonsense. 

Said Miss Mecan : “I hope some- 
thing will be done for the Welsh coal 
industry.” The Major seized his pencil, 
sawed away at his notes as devotedly 
as any First Violin. This “ Right 
Honourable Friend ”—as she carefully 
and correctly called him—having done 
his bit, he was allowed to sit back and 
relax. Next came Mr. Huan Datron, 
President of the Board of Trade, who 
wrote so furiously that he broke his 
pencil. 

Mr. Rosert Hupson, Minister of 
Agriculture, performed a magnificent 
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solo with pencil and pad, and the 
grand finale was a unison bit by 
the massed Treasury Bench. To a 
tremendous ovation, the conductor (or 
is it conductress?) stepped down. 
Her performance as a conductor had 
been so good that one had almost for- 
gotten that she had also played the chief 
solo part. But it wasa brilliant effort, 
and one which made it worth while 
to wait four hundred years to hear. 
Incidentally she spoke for rather less 
than one minute for every ten years 
—an example other M.P.s (including 
some Welsh Members) might emulate. 





WALES’S DAY 
Miss Mecan Lioyp GEORGE 


It was a serious and well-phrased 
plea for the people and the industries 
of Wales, a demand for quick and de- 
cisive action to ensure that the war, 
in which Wales and the Welsh have 
played their distinguished parts, shall 
not have been fought in vain. “It is 
the Welsh way of life that we are 
determined to see maintained in the 
period of reconstruction after the 
war,” said she—and even the English, 
Scots and Irish cheered. 

The supporting programme (as the 
cinemas put it) was interesting, but 
rather overshadowed by the star. Mr. 
Rosert Hupson promised to do 
his best for Wales, and so did Mr. 
Darton. 

In the year 2345—when the next 
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Welsh Day is due in the Commons— 
a statement of progress will probably 
be demanded. Or perhaps by then 
there will be an English Day in a 
Welsh Parliament! 

Before the debate began the House 
went all epigrammatic, not to say 
dogmatic. 

Your scribe gathered this selection 
of Parliamentary pearls :— 

Sir James Grice: I am willing to 
back the efficiency of the War Office 
against any business establishment. 

Sir Herpert WIiuiiaMs: Could we 
have a Secretary of State for White 
Papers ? 

Mr. GrorGE- TOMLINSON: 
There is always hope. 

Sir Jonn AnpeErson: I think 
the honourable Member should 
have a little more faith in the 
efficiency of our income-tax 
collecting arrangements. 

DE LA Bere: There 
are many things that want 
removing. 

Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR: 
The new Minister of Civil 
Aviation was not consulted 
about civil aviation policy, as 
set out in the Government’s 
White Paper. 

Mr. ATLEE: There is no 
intention.to rush the House. 

These varied offerings were 
received with what the old- 
time newspapers described as 
(Laughter), (Loud laughter), 
(Cries of “Oh!”) and just 
dumb astonishment. Which 
got which is left to gentle 
readers to decide. 

Wednesday, October 18th._—Un- 
suspecting that good news was 
just around the corner—or to 
be more precise just behind the 
SPEAKER’S Chair—Members sat 
lethargically through Question- 
time today. Not one could 
raise a bright supplementary 
or even be bothered to bait a Minister. 

But behind the SpEAKER’s Chair 
Col. LLEWELLIN, the Food Minister, was 
metaphorically donning long bushy 
whiskers, a red cloak and hood, to . 
appear in the unexpected réle of Santa 
Claus. 

Out of his “sack” Col. Santa 
LLEWELLIN pulled a long list of tasty 
news items—an extra half pound of 
sweets for every child at Christmas, 
more Christmas margarine, sugar, and 
meat, more oranges, more dates. The 
sleepier and hungrier among his audi- 
ence rubbed their eyes, licked their 
lips, wondering how many more mor- 
sels were to be dangled temptingly 
before them by the broadly grinning 
Minister. There was one more, of 
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“Henry, pull up the drawbridge—here’s the billeting officer again |! 


greater importance perhaps than all 
the rest—a permanent extra ounce of 
tea for all those over 70 years of age. 

The thirsty Members looked hope- 
fully towards the “sack,” grateful for 
the promise of half a bottle of whisky 
—or even a nip, for that matter. 
Through parched lips Captain Mac- 
DONALD timidly asked the Minister 
if he would consider increasing the 
amount of beer and spirits. But, the 
day’s good deed over, the Minister tied 
up the neck of the “sack” and made 
no rash promises. 

Not to be outdone, Mr. GopFREY 
NicHo.son asked: “In your new-found 
role of Father Christmas will you also 
remember that part of your cargo 
should contain toys as well as sweets ?”’ 

Regarding discretion as the better 
part of valour, Col. LLEWELLIN mut- 
tered something inaudible into the 
long bushy whiskers, and rushed out- 
side to his reindeer and sleigh to be 
whisked away to his hide-out in 
London, W.1. 

Their appetites now thoroughly 
whetted, Members fired food and drink 
questions at almost every Minister who 


popped up. 
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A major-general, Sir ALFRED Knox, 
queried the Air Minister about the 
half-bottle-a-week beer ration of the 
R.A.F. in Italy. 

Commander Lockrer-LAmMpson _in- 
quired plaintively of the Colonial Secre- 
tary: “When will the banana appear 
in England again?” 

And even the Church, represented 
by Dr. Lirriz, chimed in with a 
demand for ice-cream for Northern 
Ireland. In all, an appetizing day. 


Thursday, October 19th.—Notable 
chiefly for reappearance of Mr. Har- 
COURT JOHNSTONE, Overseas Trade 
Secretary, whose entry was greeted by 
cheers that even Mr. CHURCHILL would 
have envied after a Three-Power 
conference. His particular “pigeon” 
—looking after export trade—was 
killed by the war. His re-entry to-day 
was a harbinger of peace. Members 
then got down to the serious business 
of Town and Country Planning. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 














To Maria 


HEN the war is over and done 
W with, 

And what is still to be has been, 
I shall look forward to seeing you, my 


friend, 
With a face less green. 


Five years ago it was circular 
And, like a baby mushroom, pink. 
There were no beetles then on your 
brow, 
And almost no ink. 


Among the many things Hitler has 
done 
Which have signally failed to please 
Is the metamorphosis of your face, 
Maria, 
Into a green cheese. V. G. 


° ° 


“LeacuE To Give Soctat FunctTions 
New Stratus” 
Heading in “ Daily Herald.” 


Congress dances ? 
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“And this, for example: how the devil did tHis get in 


here, I wonder.” 


Sergeant Munchausen 


... Thanks, chum! Mine’s a pint... 
Well, as I was saying, we had some 
proper fine old times in the early part 


of the war. We were flying Whitleys 
then—crew of five—skippér, second 
pilot, navigator-bomb-aimer, wireless 
operator, and me, the Tail-end Charlie. 

. The ragtime crew they called us 
on the ’drome, but that was mostly 
our navigator’s fault. Casual he was. 
For ever getting us lost. We used to 
say that fellow could lose his way 
trying to get out of a telephone-booth. 

How on earth he kept his job still 
beats me. Why, when we went out 


night-bombing, sometimes we bombed 
the right place and sometimes we 
bombed the wrong place because the 
navigator had got us there instead, and 
sometimes we wouldn’t know what 
place we’d bombed, except that it was 
where our navigator had got us to. 
And as for getting us home again— 
phew! At one time or another we 
must have landed at every ’drome in 
England. I remember wunst we was 
lost as per usual and nearly out of juice 
somewhere over England on a pitch- 
black night, looking for a place to 
land. Suddenly the navigator spots a 
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flare-path below. “There we are at 
last!” he says, and tells the skipper to 
put down. The skipper didn’t like the 
look of it because the flare-path lights 
were all green ones. However, he went 
at it, but just as he was coming in, 
those flare-path lights all changed to 
amber and then red and we pulled out 
in time. We'd been about to land in 
Grantham High Street. “S a fact! 
Strictruth I’m telling you. 

I remember wunst another time 
when we actually had to force-land. 
We’d been bombing some town or 
other—we never did know which but 
the wireless op. said he was fairly 
certain it was a German one because 
the flak was on the whole a little nearer 
than that at Margate or Harwich. 
Well, we’d been forty minutes on 
course for home when the navigator 
discovered we were flying on a recipro- 
cal track. Meaning we were on an 
East-West line all right, but unfor- 
tunately going east instead of west. 
Casual, our navigator was. A hundred 
and eighty degrees was nothing to him. 

So we turned round and started for 
home properly, but by then it was 
touch and go whether we’d make it. 
At last the juice gave out and down 
we began to come. The navigator 
reckoned it was the tail end of Holland 
or Belgium. We landed in a field and 
at once streaked off, so as not to get 
taken prisoner, the skipper just staying 
long enough to set the aircraft alight. 
We went through a wood and came 
out suddenly on to a road, and the 
first thing we saw by the light of the 
burning crate was a pub called “The 
Maid of Kent.” ’S a fact. Strictruth 
1’m telling you. ... Thanks, I’ll have 
another pint... . 

I remember wunst another time when 
we had to ditch. That was a queer do. 
Navigator had got lost and we’d run 
out of gravy, all as usual, and down 
we had to come. The skipper hoped 
it’d be in the drink because it was 
softer than the land, and I hoped it’d 
be land because I couldn’t swim. As 
it turned out it was half and half. We 
ditched into water, but it must have 
been very close to land because the 
old kite didn’t sink far. In fact there 
was the back part of her sticking up 
out of the water and on it the five of 
us like a bunch of monkeys. 

“Where do you think we are?” says 
the skipper. 

“In the drink,” says the navigator. 

“T didn’t ask where we were, 
fathead,” says the skipper. “I said 
where do you think we are. Coast of 
Kent, or Sussex ?” 

“Or Lancashire?” I says, being 
funny. 

“We wouldn’t have had the petrol 
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to get as far as that,” says the second 
dickie, taking it seriously. 

“Maybe it’s still the Dutch coast?” 
says the wireless op. 

“Tt’ll soon be dawn,” says the 
navigator, “and perhaps we'll see 
landmarks.” 

Well, it gets lighter, but no land- 
marks because there’s a mist and 
visibility is about fifty yards. But 
suddenly we hear a dog barking and 
realize that the shore can’t be far off, 
so after a bit of an argument between 
the second dickie and the navigator 
as to whether the dog is barking in 
English or Dutch, and I’ve been told 
off for suggesting it’s barking with a 
Lancashire accent, the skipper says 
he’s sick of sitting on the knobby end of 
an aircraft and he’ll swim to land and 
get help. 

So he strips off all his clothes and we 
wish him luck and the navigator orders 
boiled eggs for breakfast and he swims 
off into the mist. 

Well, nothing happens and at last 
the navigator says he wants to make 
certain about those eggs and so he 
strips and swims for shore. And once 
more nothing happens, though the 
mist seems to be thinning a little. So 
the second pilot strips and goes off 
into the great unknown—and still 
nothing. 

So the wireless op. and me toss up 
who shall go next. I cop for it, but he 
has to go, because I can’t swim. 

So off he goes and I’m left all alone, 
and again nothing happens. No rescue, 
nothing. 

I’m just binding away good and 
proper at the four of ’°em when the 
mist lifts and I see the shore, about a 
hundred yards away. And then I see 
it again a hundred yards away on the 
other side, and London spread all 
round it, because, believe it or not, 
we’ve come down in Hyde Park, bang 
in the middle of the Serpentine. . . . 

I get rescued pretty soon after that 
and when I meet the other four—in 
blankets. and thé police station—l 
start in on them proper for not sending 
help. But do you know why? No one 
would believe their story—and as they 
came ashore one by one they’d been 
arrested for bathing without costumes. 
’S a fact! Strictruth I’m telling you. 

Thanks. The same again. Now I 
remember wunst another time when 
8... A. A. 


°o ° 


The Personality Boys 
“Tt will carry a crew of two of Himmler’s 
recently founded 8.8. Air Force. Each 
weighs 10 times as much as a flying bomb.” 
‘ Sunday paper. 
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“. . » Or but a Wandering Voice?”’ 


1 
DMH(3) 
OUR attention is requested in 
) reference to the enclosure at 2A 
in this file. It would appear that 
the claimant is not unreasonable in 
requiring that the clock, cuckoo, 
hitherto loaned by him to the con- 
cerned Officers’ Mess, shall be returned 
to him in a state of repair at least equal 
to that prevailing at the time of the 
chronometer’s initial loaning. 
1. As to whether the sum justifiably 
expendable to this end should be 
borne by the concerned Officers’ Mess 
or by the appropriate fund of this 
Department, and as to whether the 
assessment of the amount of such 
expenditure should be agreed at the 
claimant’s figure of four pounds (£4) or 
should be reassessed by the represen- 
tative of a reputable firm of horologists, 
it is requested that your views be 
minuted hereon. 
WFEF(9)b 
11.9.44 


W. Lone. 


2 
WF(9)b 
I should pay the £4. 
DMH(3) 
11.9.44 


H. Buunt. 


3 
DMH(3) 

With further reference to enclosure 
at 2A in this file, to this Department’s 
minute 1 above and your minute 2 
above, it is noted that it is your 
decision that the cost of repair to the 
clock, cuckoo, should be borne on the 
appropriate fund of this Department, 
and it is further noted that you are 
opposed to the obtaining of a second 
and unbiased estimate by a reputable 
and qualified assessor. 

2. It is pointed out by this Depart- 
ment, however, that the obtaining of 
such an estimate might well prove 
beneficial in effecting some economy in 
expenditure, even taking into con- 
sideration any fee which might become 
due to the concerned assessor. It is 
requested, therefore, that, due con- 
sideration having been given to this 
possibility, this Department may be 
advised whether you wish to revise 
and/or reverse the decision as stated 
in your minute 2 above. 
WE(9)b 

14.10.44 


W. Long. 


WF(9)b 
No. 


2. Please respect P.M.’s wishes about 
economy of words. 
DMH(3) 
14.10.44 


H. Buunt. 


5 
DMH(3) 


Your reaffirmed decision to author- 
ize payment of the sum of four pounds 
(£4) from this Department’s appro- 
priate fund for the repair of the clock, 
cuckoo, damaged during its period of 
loan to the concerned Officers’ Mess is 
noted. 

2. It is assumed by this Department 
that the other relevant factors in 
this case, such as the claim by the 
Officer Commanding the concerned 
Unit (at enclosure 3A in this file) in 
which he states that the chiming or 
bird-calling mechanism in the con- 
cerned clock, cuckoo, was already at 
fault at the time of the chronometer’s 
initial loan to the concerned Mess, 
rendering it effective from a visual 
viewpoint only, and further states that 
neither the concerned Mess nor this 
Department can properly be held 
responsible for such fault, have been 
taken into full consideration by you 
in arriving at the decision stated at 
your minute 2 above and reaffirmed 
at your minute 4 above. 

3. In reference to your allusion to 
the Prime Minister’s instruction of 
August 1940, concerning brevity in 
inter- Departmental correspondence, 
this Department would say that it is 
not considered that the Prime Minister 
would wish the efficiency of this or any 
other Department to be impaired by 
rigid adherence to such instructions in 
circumstances where they patently fail 
of application. 

4. Notification is requested to the 
effect that on the implementation of 
your Department’s decision at minute 
2 above this case may be considered 
closed. 











WF(9)b W. Lona. 
16.10.44 

6 
WE(9)b 

~N 

{ 
f 
DMH(3) H. Buunt. 
16.10.44 
J. B. B. 
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At the Play 


‘THe Crrcte”; “HAMLET” 
(HAYMARKET) 

Tue calendar has been put back at 
Aston-Adey, Dorset show-place where 
Arnold Champion-Cheney, M.P., keeps 
his state, his wife Elizabeth yearns for 
escape, and his father Clive, that 
“downy old bird,” ponders his epi- 
grams in a cottage in the grounds. It 
is now the year 1912, which helps the 
costume-designer and gives 
to the play some of the 
pleasant dignity of a period 
piece. Mr. SOMERSET 
MavcHam’s comedy has 
long been running in the 
inner circle of modern 
classics.. -To-day, well re- 
produced by Mr. WILLIAM 
ARMSTRONG, it returns to 
the theatre of its noisy 
premiére (back in 1921), 
where it shares the laurels 
of the new Gielgud reper- 
tory season with Hamlet 
and a restoration of Love 
for Love. 

It merits the honour. 
None of MauGHam’s always 
shapely plays is more 
wittily-pointed than this 
tale of elopement—with- 
out rope-ladder and con- 
scious moon, but with a 
ear in the drive and two 
veterans of thirty years’ 
experience to speed the 
departure. Miss YVONNE 
ARNAUD, thinly disguised 
as Lady Kitty—a capital 
piece of Arnauderie, 
though hardly MavucHam’s 
creation — sports dolphin- 
like in the early scenes and 
touches pathos towards 
the close. Mr. LEsLIE 
Banks, pettishly irascible, 
revels in Porteous, her 
fellow-exile of thirty years. 
As Champion-Cheney senior, once faced 
like his son with a failure in marriage, 
Mr. Ceci, TROUNCER is rather too 
vigorous: we recognize his acute 
sense of comedy, but here he is some- 
times out of key. Mr. GreLGup’s 
study of Arnold, surely his party’s 
icicle, is mercilessly exact. ‘There is 
nothing more unbecoming a man of 
quality than to laugh,” says Con- 
greve’s Lord Froth, and Arnold 
would seem to agree. Finally, Miss 
RosaLiE CRUTCHLEY plays Elizabeth 
with an effortlessness that at pre- 
sent her ardent Teddy (Mr. Patrick 
CREAN) cannot match. 

The latest production of Hamlet, 


Elizabeth 


Lady Catherine Champion-Cheney . 
Edward Luton 


by Mr. GrorGE RYLANDS, preserves a 
very full text, holds to the point, and 
never leaves us darkling. Few who 
see Mr. GIELGUD in the part can be 
other than friends to this ground and 
liegemen to the Dane. The perform- 
ance has now an added clarity and 
strength. Again we have passion and 
fantasy, the tenderness of the homage 
to Horatio, the flashing stream of 
speech—qualities which have long 
made of Mr. Gretcup’s Hamlet the 
expectancy and rose of the fair 


TIMES CHANGE, AND WE DON’T CHANGE WITH THEM. 
Lord Porteous 


state. (This, it will be noted, is no 
Black Prince for ever in the suits of 
woe.) In the new and fully-matured 
performance, youthful horror has been 
sharpened into a bitter loathing. From 
his first words to the death upon the 
throne when Horatio, as a last loyal 
service, places the crown of Denmark 
in Hamilet’s grasp, Mr. GIELGUD 
keeps excitement kindled. Naw and 
then he might modify his antic dis- 
position. But the point is as small as 
the achievement is great. 

The revival possesses a bold (if 
almost too likeable) Claudius in Mr. 
Banks, the loyal and ancient Polonius 
of Mr. Mites MALLESON wagging a 


Mr. LEstrE BANKS 

Miss RosaLtrE CRUTCHLEY 
. Miss YvonnNE ARNAUD 

Mr. Patrick CREAN 
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sage beard, the suddenly flawed crystal 
of Miss Peccy AsHorort’s Ophelia, 
Mr. Trouncer’s grandly transpon- 
tine Player King, and Miss Marian 
SPENCER’s Gertrude who is the image 
of a “confiding female.” Mr. Lzon 
QUARTERMAINE is a redoubtable phan- 
tom, and Mr. Max ApRIAN makes 
much of even the flickering marsh- 
light of Rosencrantz. Neither Horatio 
nor Laertes. is conspicuous, and wé 
should welcome a more impressive 
Fortinbras to speak the valediction. 
But on the production as 
a whole, the Ayes have it: 
this is Hamlet indeed. 
J.C. T. 


“Happy AND GLORIOUS” 
(PALLADIUM) 


It is not advisable to be 
late for the Palladium 
revue. Mr. Tommy TRIN- 
DER, whose eyesight can 
pierce a flight of stairs and 
a deal door, may follow 
your faltering progress and 
remark upon it crisply: 
the comedian is scourge as 
well as jester. Happily he 
has so much to say about 
life in general, and his own 
in particular, that he has 
little time for genial bully- 
ing. His turn, offered in 
calm confidence, has always 
been a personal column, a 
short guide to Mr. Trin- 
DER: now he adds a wither- 
ing appendix on the art 
of Mr. Sinatra, “crooning 
through the coo.” Mr. 
TRINDER, in the title of 
the old play, is London 
assurance. He does not 
glide shyly down a side 
street; rather his habit is 
to choose the middle of a 
broad road, certain that 
his hearers will follow to 
the last. The reyvue-cum- 
variety bill, taking its line from the 
comedian, is a good-tempered brassy 
affair. The clowning CaTROLI BROTHERS 
resume their fraternal eccentricities— 
how appealing is the gaze of the man 
in the bowler hat!—Dagenham’s girl 
pipers assure us that their hearts are 
in the Highlands, and Miss ELISABETH 
WELCH lends a kind of happy fury to 
her song about the wisdom of Solomon. 

J.C. T. 
° ° 


“Sometimes when you are ill doctors cut 
bits out of you to make you well again. 
This is called sugary.”—Schoolboy’s essay. 


Not by us. 
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The Explanation 


. R—weren’t you a Flight-Lieu- 
tenant yesterday?” 
“ce Yes.” 

“And you’re a Flying Officer to- 
day? ” 

——— 

“What have you been doing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Just slacking?” 

“No. When I say nothing, I mean 
nothing wrong.” 

“Why have you gone down then? 

“Well, it’s all a matter of establish- 
ment.” 

“Of what?” 

“Establishment.” 

“How? What sort of establish- 
ment ?” 

“For every job there is a certain 
fixed establishment. In mine the 
establishment is for three Flight- 
Lieutenants.” 

“Then why aren’t you still a Flight- 
Lieutenant ?” 

“Because there were too many. 
Our establishment is held by Flight- 
Lieutenants Smith, Jones and Robin- 
son.” 

“Oh. I think I see. Then you’re 
now filling a what-do-you-call-it for a 
Flying Officer, are you?” 

“No.” 

“But you are a Flying Officer, aren’t 
you?” 

ce Yes.” 

“TI give it up. You must have done 
something wrong.” 

“No, I haven’t. 
supernumerary.” 

“Come again?” 

“I’m over and above establish- 
ment.” 

“Then what are you doing? Just 
waiting for an establishment ?” 

“I’m doing the same job as Smith, 
Jones and Robinson.” 

“How can you be doing their job? 
What are they doing?” 

“They're doing it too.” 

“What about that other officer you 
told me about? Squadron Leader 
What’s-his-name. What’s he doing?” 

“The same job.” 

“Tfit’s a job for a Flight-Lieutenant, 
why don’t they demote him?” 

“They can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“He’s temporary.” 

“Sounds to me a very good reason 
for bringing him down.” 

“Oh, no. You can’t demote anyone 
who’s temporary.” 

“T suppose it’s no good asking you 
why not?” 

“None whatever.” 


You see, I’m 
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“When will Joyce be old enough to wear trousers, Mummy?” 


*‘Are Smith, Jones and Robinson 
temporary ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then why didn’t they pull down 
one of them instead of you?” 

“They re war substantive.” 

“And a war substantive, whatever 
that may mean, cannot be demoted ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then what were you if you were 
not temporary or war substantive?” 

“T was acting.” 

“T see. So you’re acting, are you?” 

“No, I’m war substantive.” 


“But you’ve just told me you were 
acting.” 

“T was acting. I’m now war sub- 
stantive. -Is that quite clear?” 

“Clear as mud.” 


°o ° 


“ Black-out restrictions on all passengers 
carrying aircraft plying between Eire and 
Britain have now been removed.” 

Scottish paper. 
They have enough on their shoulders 
already. 
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" Letters, 
telephone, I 


sicards—ain’t never ’eard of a ruddy 


n't suppose.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


In the Cause of Friendship 


Harriet and Mary, which is published by THE GOLDEN 
CocKEREL Press at three guineas, is the second volume 
in the Shelley trilogy edited by Mr. Water SIDNEY 
Scorr. As was clear in the first volume, which appeared 
in April, Mr. Scort is a whole-hearted champion of Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, Shelley’s greatest friend at Oxford and 
during the period before he left for Italy. In this second 
volume, which consists of a number of hitherto unpublished 
letters to Hogg from Shelley and from Shelley’s second 
wife, Mary Godwin, Mr. Scorr continues to battle for his 
view that Hogg was a “noble and generous-hearted man 

. . who suffered intensely, and gladly, in the cause of 
friendship.” The letters he gives from Shelley to Hogg 
are chiefly concerned with what happened at York between 
Hogg and Harriet during Shelley’s absence in Sussex. 
As Shelley assures Hogg in one of these letters that he 
“attaches little value to the monopoly of exclusive co- 
habitation,” and bases his objection to Hogg’s love-making 
on the pain he assumes it must have caused Harriet, one 
may agree with one of Shelley’s biographers that Hogg 
was guilty of “nothing worse than indiscretion, weakness, 
insincerity, imbecility.” But it is rather surprising that 
Mr. Scorr should endorse this formidable deduction from 
his view of Hogg as a paladin of friendship. When, in the 
very interesting second half of this volume, Mr. Scorr 
comes to the letters written to Hogg by Shelley’s second 
wife, he admits that he was greatly tempted to leave them 
without comment. Such comments as he does make are 
of a contradictory kind. The letters, he says at one moment, 
certainly suggest a real affair between Hogg and Mary 
Shelley; at another moment he finds that they point to 
nothing but a mild flirtation. Since in one of them Mary 
asks Hogg to give her time “for that love to spring up 
which you deserve and will one day have,” Mr. Scorr 
would have been on stronger ground if instead of advancing 
the flirtation theory he had argued that Hogg could hardly 


~ 
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be expected to hold out against Shelley as well as Mary, 
for he gives a letter in which Shelley invites Hogg to his 
house to resume his participation in their common treasure. 
Even so, it is difficult to see how, when or where Hogg 
suffered intensely in the cause of his friendship with 
Shelley, who, if a little restive about Harriet, was more 
than amiable about Mary, left Hogg two thousand pounds, 
and by falling in love with Jane Williams drew Hogg’s 
attention to the woman who became his wife. — H. K. 


Poor Players ? 

A particularly well-documented nightmare, The Trojan 
Brothers (JosEPu, 9/6) contrasts an honest sphere of make- 
believe with a dishonest sphere of fact. Sid Nichols and 
Benny Castelli are the hind and fore legs (respectively) of a 
horse, which, under the inspired convoy of Miss Maggie— 
in private life Mrs. Benny Castelli and an ex-schoolmistress 
—is a popular music-hall turn. The partnership has 
endured for ten years, when the hind legs, insulting the 
public with Gallic freedom, discovers (and insults) a long- 
lost cousin in a box. This is Bett Todd, who has risen from 
the stage underworld as the tardily legalized partner of 
something-in-the-city. Mrs. Todd discovers an insatiable 
appetite for Sid, who off the stage is a serious and incon- 
solable widower ; and it is obvious that the interpenetration 
of these two domains of fantasy and crude appetite depends 
on the adequacy of the harpy. Mrs. Todd, however, is, as 
one of the onlookers remarks, “the only entirely incom- 
prehensible character in the whole affair.” Miss PAMELA 
HANSFORD JOHNSON is at her happiest painting those vivid 
little groups of theatrical and domestic still life that 
symbolize the aspirations of Sid and Benny. The tornado 
which sweeps these pleasant’ trifles away strikes one as 
being ill adapted to the technique of this particular kind of 
novel. H. P. E. 


The Buffalo Trail 


Perhaps no more eloquent testimony can be found to 
the change which a hundred years have wrought on the 
Western prairies tham those forsaken trails, marked here 
and there by a bleached and mouldering skull, along which 
the multitudes of the buffalo used to move in their seasonal 
migrations, before the coming of the railways and the white 


settlers. The new era was just opening when Francis 
PARKMAN, the historian of the Indian wars, set out on the 
journey described in The Oregon Trail (OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Press, 8/6), his primary object being to obtain first-hand 
knowledge of Indian life and character. Other matters, 
however, came within his purview: Mormons, trappers, 
English adventurers, and traders move across his pages, 
and there are many exciting accounts of buffalo hunts and 
incidents by the way, which give the book all the variety 
and colour of a picaresque romance. The signs of coming 
change were already evident: “In a few years,” writes 
PARKMAN, “its danger and its charm will have disappeared 
together.” But in his day the West was still the Wild 
West, its plains black with buffalo, and the traveller might 
still taste the fearful joy of knowing that he went in hourly 
risk of the Indian scalping-knife. ‘The buffalo is, possibly, 
less to be deplored than many of the brute creation which 
have disappeared before the advance of civilization. 
“You're too ugly to live,” are the terms in which PARKMAN 
apostrophizes an “‘old unhappy bull” about to fall a victim 
to his rifle; and the noble Red Man as he depicts him is a 
somewhat squalid savage, having little in common either 
with the idealized Indian of Longfellow, or with the 
chivalrous brave of Fenimore Cooper. But the fascination 
of the Wild West dies hard, and Professor COMMAGER, in his 
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introduction to the present volume, justly claims that “it 
recreates . . . the wonder and beauty and intensity of life 


” 


in the new world that is now old and but a memory. 
C. F. Ss. 


Faster! Faster! 

Thrill after thrill, produced with the regularity and 
speed of a tape machine, characterize Miss HELEN Mac- 
InNEs’s new novel. There is no time to recover from one 
peak episode before another is upon you, not a moment’s 
peace for a cast hurtled into action with such mechanical 
velocity that only a robot constitution could stand 
it. Yet The Unconquerable (Harrap, 10/6) opens with 
considerable promise. An English girl Sheila Matthews is 
marooned in a Polish country-house on the outbreak of war; 
and, scorning to strain what facilities she has for escape, 
finds herself not unwillingly compelled to share her host’s 
fortunes. So far, so good. The picture of the Aleksanders’ 
last* family party on the eve of the call-up shows that 
Miss MacInnEs is by no means wholly dependent on 
melodrama. But once Sheila Matthews has become 
Fréulein Braun of the Auslands-Organization, purely in 
the interests of Poland, the book is given over to a spate 
of espionage, counter-espionage and guerrilla warfare which 
gets one no further in understanding and sympathy for 
Poland or her protagonists. In fact “here,” as the Red 
Queen would say, “‘it takes all the running you can do to 
keep in the same place.” H. P. E. 








The Origins of Prussianism 


In spite of a bombastic jacket which states that “this 
is no book for would-be appeasers” and recommends it as 
an invaluable companion “for students of what is to-day 
known as Vansittartism,” PauL WINKLER’s The Thousand- 
Year Conspiracy (HERBERT JENKINS, 15/-) is an intelligent 
and searching study of the evolution of Prussianism from 
the thirteenth century down to the present day. Though 
it is convincing, there is nothing particularly new in the 
author’s destructive criticism of Frederick the Great, 
Bismarck and Nazism; but his account of the Teutonic 
Knights uncovers the source of modern Prussianism, and 
establishes the existence in Germany of two opposing 
ideals, one pre-Christian, the other Christian in the some- 
what loose sense applied to the general civilization of 
Western Europe. “The Teutonic Knights, an ostensibly 
Christian order, overran Prussia in the thirteenth century. 
As early as 1258 Pope Gregory IX, on behalf of the heathen 
natives, protested that they had not known oppression 
“before their darkness was illuminated by the torch of 
faith.” The mercilessness of the Teutonic Knights, their 
insatiable lust for conquest, their systematized unscru- 
pulousness, and all the other traits with which their descend- 
ants, the Prussian Junkers, have familiarized the modern 
world, are profusely illustrated by the author, who con- 
cludes “Already, at this point we can distinguish 
between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ Germany,” and quotes Kotzebue, 
the historian of the Teutonic Knights—“The bourgeoisie 
remained firm in their morality and order. In the cities 
schools were flourishing. Each guild complied with the 
laws, which assured them peace, decency, and virtue.” H. K. 





When Soft Voices Die. 


HELEN HENSCHEL whistled in tune before she could talk, 
and when scarcely out of her pram was whistling Bach. 
To read of such exploits may drive you in despair to take 
up the comb-and-tissue-paper (which is about the only 
musical medium of which she was not past mistress before 
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the age of twelve), but you will delight in making the 
acquaintance of the famous personalities who pass in 
brilliant procession through the pages of her book, When Soft 
Voices Die (JoHN WeEstHovsE, 10/6). Here you will meet 
Brahms and Dvorak, Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Joachim and 
many more—not to mention the Wagnerite parrot whose 
star turn was the “Ride of the Valkyries” which he yelled, 
in perfect tune, while hanging upside down from the roof 
of his cage. This book is not only a vivid and sympathetic 
musical biography of the authoress’s parents, Sir George 
Henschel, singer, conductor and composer, and Lillian 
Bailey his wife, companion and fellow-artist; it is a lively 
picture of an age that is past. It is refreshing to read 
of the fancy-dress parties at Alma-Tadema’s studio, of 
holidays spent with Brahms, and of a private recital given 
by Paderewski, with his youthful aureole of red-gold hair, 
to the workmen who built “the Henschels’” music-room. 
There are many words of wisdom too for the musician to 
garner. But the greatest charm of the book is its joyous- 
ness, for it conveys the joy of two people in their art and 
in the experiences they shared. D. C. B. 


“A Truly Great Human Being” 


In Wingate’s Raiders (Harrap, 8/6) Mr. Cuarues J. 
Ro xo, helped by two of General Wingate’s senior officers, 
who gave up days of leave to tell the story of the Burma 
Expedition, has done a really grand piece of work, not 
only by detailing the exploits of the famous “‘ghost army” 
who destroyed the Japanese communication life-lines, but 
in protraying a man whose deeds, words and genius make 
him hero of a truth greater than any fiction. In a foreword 
Viscount Wavell describes his first meeting in 1937 with 
“the rather untidy young officer, who had no hesitation in 
putting forward unorthodox views and maintaining them,” 
and tells how he marked him for a leader in case of need. 
The author tells us that ‘“‘the sword, the Bible, and the flair 
for strange races”’ were all part of his heritage. He believed 
that human beings can store up energy as a camel stores 
water. In 1942 he was summoned to India and given a 
free hand to build up a new kind of army for warfare in 
Burma. The book tells how he did this, and then describes 
with clarity and economy the expedition that started from 
Imphal and journeyed a thousand miles through jungle, 
mountains and rivers, while Wingate “‘watched over his 
men like a guardian angel” until he was able to point to 
the Chindwin valley—‘“This is our last lap. There in that 
blue haze lies Jordan, and beyond it the Promised Land.” 
The author mourns his tragic death and gives much of his 
great life in a book that could not have been better done. 

B. E. B. 
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“What can we ask for, Miss, without you shooting up your eyebrows?” 


This Talking at Breakfast 


+ doesn’t really matter what 
school you go to, Peter, because 
the school is not going to make 
you. - You are going to make the 
school.” 

“Please don’t make him conceited, 
darling, I don’t want him to be 
exactly like his father . . . otherwise I 
might as well have had twins.” 

“But my poor dear sweetheart, the 
one essential rule about twins is that 
they have to be the same age!” 

“Just the same, any two men in one 
house who are exactly alike get monot- 
onous, especially if they are both 
equally clever, and I am the fool.” 

“Which school am I going to, then, 
mummy ?” 

“What I am trying to explain to 
you, and to your darling mummy ... 
whom I love . . . is that a boy with 
your upbringing, Peter . . . your home 
background, and ancestral tradition, 
would not be made any better because 
you went to any particular school, or 
worse because you went to some other 


one. If sufficient nice boys go to one 
school, then naturally that becomes a 
nice school; that is the only reason it 
ever does become one; because if no 
nice boys went there it would be a 
nasty school.” 

“But just now and again, of course, 
one perfectly wonderful boy does go 
to a very ordinary school and make it 
famous, Peter . . . like your father did 
at a place I have forgotten.” 

“You refer to Meadow House?” 

“Your father means, Peter, that he 
will not put you down for Winchester 
because of the fees. He wants you to 
study in the evenings at the Free 
Library, and then graduate to the 
Open Air Theatre or something, where 
there is no heating to pay for. (I 
love you.) ” 

“TI love you.” 

“Doesn’t anybody love me?” 

“Yes, everybody loves you, Peter.” 

“Anyway, the school really doesn’t 
matter as long as they play Rugger.” 

“Peter is going to play tennis.” 


“Oh, where?” 

“Wimbledon.” 

“In whose garden?” 

‘You know quite well what I mean.” 

“Tf you seriously imagine Peter 
solemnly standing outside the Centre 
Court in his flannels . . .” 

“Your flannels . . . cut down.” 

“With a few old balls in one of 
those ridiculous string bags, and a 
warped racket, smugly waiting to be 
asked to make up a four, I can only 
say that he will be far better occupied 
learning to box.” 

“Peter is not going to box. I do 
not wish him to have a nose like yours.” 

*“*My nose is due entirely to the fact 
that I could not box. Peter must be 
taught from the cradle.” 

“Thank heavens you are too late for 
that. Or to put beer in his bottle, so 
that he would grow up a rowing man.” 

“IT would like beer in my bottle, 
mummy.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Peter, you gave 
up a bottle years ago. In fact you 
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beat the record for any boy giving up 
his bottle . . .” 

“And going on to a tankard.” 

“T am explaining to Peter that he 
was a thorough little he-man.” 

“Nevertheless he will not box.” 

“Very well, let him be a pansy. 
And when I am dead, and you turn to 
him for protection because you have 
been insulted, and say ‘Hit him, 
Peter!’ he will be obliged to answer: 
‘I’m sorry, mother, but I don’t know 
how.’.” 

“T agree to him rowing at Henley, 
to a certain extent.” 

“Now how on earth do you row at 
Henley ‘to a certain extent’? Do 


- you want him to ease up at half-way 


or something ?” 

“T don’t mind him walking about 
the lawns with me afterwards, in his 
school hat-band.” 

“If he stops rowing to wave his 
school hat-band to you as he goes by, 
he will not walk about the lawns with 
me afterwards.” 

“TI should like to row in a boat, 
mummy.” 

“Your mummy once rowed in a 
boat, Peter. We were on a loch in 
Scotland. I was rowing first, and as 
the oars were very heavy and rough, 
I got a terrible splinter in my finger.” 

“* He stopped rowing at once, darling 
.”. .*just like he says you mustn’t at 
Henley.” 

“Your mother persuaded me to stop, 
Peter, while she extracted the splinter 
with a pair of eyebrow tweezers.” 

“And kissed his finger, Peter.” 

“Why did you kiss it?” 

“To suck out the poison. And then 
as he was making such a fuss I rowed 
the boat home.” 

““And so, Peter, rowing is in your 
blood on both sides, and if you also 
play Rugger, and box .. .” 

“Peter will not box.” 

“T love you.” 

“T love you.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to box, Peter?”’ 

“Will they hit me in the tummy?” 

“Not if you can box. And what is 
more important, they will not hit 
your mummy in the tummy after | 
am dead.” 

“When are you going to die, daddy ?” 

“On August Bank Holiday.” 

“Peter, I want you-to play tennis 
at Wimbledon. Will you do that to 
please mummy ?” 

“Or would you rather swim the 
Channel, Peter?” 

“Or dance well?” 

“Or bowl frightfully fast at Lord’s?”’ 

“Can I do just what I want?” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“To get down now and go and feed 
my rabbits.” 
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Sic Transit.../ 


HE gentleman in the opposite 

corner of the carriage had been 

regarding me for some time and 
at last, casting aside his Englishman’s 
reserve, he leaned towards me and 
spoke. 

“T hope you'll excuse me,” he said, 
“but you’re a pilot, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” I replied, immediately on 
my guard. 

“T thought so,” he said exult- 
antly. “I could tell by your wings.” 

I was on the point of making a choice 
reply but my wife quietly dug her elbow 
in my ribs and I remained silent. After 
a moment or two he spoke again. 

“Have you ever been over Berlin?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“That’s interesting,” he said. “When 
were you last there?” 

“Last night,” I said. 

He seemed somewhat taken aback 
and, adjusting his glasses, leaned further 
forward and peered at me as if he were 
making quite certain there was any- 
body there at all. 

“How remarkable,” he said at 
length, “and to think that here you 
are, only the day after, on the train 
to Birmingham.” 

“IT get out at Castlethorpe,” I 
remarked, 

My wife tittered, but it may have 
been at something she was reading in 
some paper or other. 

“T would be very interested to hear 
some of your experiences,” he said, 
“but of course I know you chaps 
don’t like——” 

“Not at all,” I said. “Actually we 
spent most of the afternoon looking 
round the shops. My wife bought a 
pair of shoes and I bought a tie. Then 
we had tea and- % 

“No,” the gentleman broke in 
quietly, “I meant your experiences 
over Berlin. I am sure you must have 
had many, because I see from the 
illustrations of medal ribbons I have 
in my diary that you are wearing the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and Bar. 
Did you get those over the German 
capital ?”’ 

“No,” I said. “I got the D.F.C. ona 
raid to Essen and the bar on the way 
back from Hamburg.” 

“How magnificent! You were in 
danger, I suppose?” 

“On the first occasion I was inverted 
for a short time.” 

“Inverted ?” 

“Upside down.” 

“Were you on fire?” 

“Not personally, but the starboard 
outer was.” 





“Who is he?” 

“The engine furthest away on the 
right-hand side.” 

“How did you put it out?” 

“TI used the automatic fire extin- 
guisher and then blew it out.” 

He looked rather incredulous, so I 
said—‘‘I don’t mean like candles on a 
cake. I put on a burst of speed and 
the increased airflow did the rest.” 

“T see. And the second time—over 
Hamburg?” 

“Enemy fighters again, although this 
time it was the port inner.” 

“You had been drinking?” 

“No. I was referring to the nearest 
engine on the left-hand side.” 

“Was it on fire?” 

“Not this time. It was just U.S.” 

“United States?” 

“Un-serviceable. Later the star- 
board inner was hit by flak—anti- 
aircraft fire—and all the time I had 
to take violent evasive action. We 
were not on an even keel for more than 
ten seconds at a time. That is to say,” 
I went on hastily as I saw hinT open his 
mouth to speak, “I had to change the 
position of the aeroplane in the sky 
often and a very great deal.” 

An R.A.F. corporal got up from his 
seat and went out into the corridor. 
He made quite an unnecessary amount 
of noise in closing the door, and then 
the gentleman spoke again. : 

“You know,” he said, “it always 
seems a miracle to me how your 
stomachs can stand up to all these 
violent evolutions. Personally I have 
only to spend three minutes on my 
small daughter’s swing at home to 
necessitate my lying down for the rest 
of the afternoon with a receptacle at 
my bedside. Tell me, is it often very 
rough ‘up there’?” 

With the R.A.F. corporal out of the 
way I felt I could speak more freely. 

“Oh, yes,” I said. ‘Why, in some 
types I have actually pranged—hit my 
head against the roof in particularly 
bad weather. Electric storms are the 
worst of course—sometimes even heavy 
aircraft have been invert——turned 
completely upside down.” 

“Astounding! And then of course 
there are all these aerobatics, aren’t 
there?” 

“Not in Lancs.” 

“Oh, indeed? How about York- 
shire?” 

“TI beg your pardon?” 

“Do they do aerobatics in York- 
shire?” 

“T don’t quite follow you.” 

“Well, you say you don’t do them 
in Lancs. I was wondering how the 
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other counties were affected. York- 
shire, for instance, or even Sussex. 
I’m a Sussex man myself.” 

“By ‘Lancs’ I meant Lancasters— 
the type of aircraft I fly, you know.” 

“Oh, I see. I’m sorry.” 

“Not at all.” 

He seemed a little sad and went on— 
“It’s a pity about the aerobatics, 
because I was going to ask you to 
explain how you did what I believe is 
called a Victory Roll. I’m particularly 
anxious to find out because my two 
children, for some reason, think I ought 
to know.” 

I peered down the corridor as far 
as I could without making it too 
obvious, and noticing that the corporal 
was nowhere in sight leant forward 
confidentially. “I have also flown 
Hurricanes and Spitfires,” I said, “so 
if you really want to know and would 
care to lend me your umbrella I will 
give you an idea.” . 

“You are very obliging,” he said, 
brightening up. 

“It’s a pleasure,” I replied, and 
taking the silver- mounted handle 
delicately between my fingers, com- 
menced to execute the movements 
with beautiful precision. 

“Now, you understand,” I said, 
“that your umbrella is the control 
column or, as you probably know it, 
the joy-stick, and I should like you to 
presume that we are travelling at shall 
we say three hundred miles an hour.” 

“Most exhilarating!” 

“We shall dive a little, however, to 


make our performance more spec- 
tacular, so by easing your umbrella a 
trifle forward I increase our speed to 
three hundred and fifty.” 

“Tneredible!” 

“Now back with the control column 
—the nose of the aeroplane rises 
gently—over to the right with it, the 
wing goes down and we commence to 
roll over sideways, if you follow me.” 

As the gentleman himself was heeling 
over in his enthusiasm it was obvious 
that he did. 

“Now that we are banked vertically 
we must kick on a lot of top rudder to 
keep the nose on the horizon.” 

I lashed out with my feet and the 
umbrella slipped on the floor, the 
ferrule catching my wife a sharp blow 
on the ankle. I apologized and went on 
—‘Over we go, then, until here we 
are, upside down.” 

“ Ah—h—h!” 

“However, by keeping the control 
column well forward and over to the 
right the aeroplane will continue to 
rotate about its longitudinal axis and 
we shall come right side up.” 

“ee Good.” 

“Top rudder again—stick back a little 
—and here we are where we started.” 

The gentleman took out a handker- 
chief and mopped his forehead. 

“Thank you! Thank you!” he said. 
“T must practise that at home.” And 
taking back his umbrella he planted it 
firmly on the floor between his legs and 
proceeded to handle it with such vigour 
that it is doubtful if the wings of his 
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aeroplane would have stayed on for 
five seconds. At the same time he 
endeavoured to represent the noise of 
an engine by purring softly to himself 
and occasionally rising to a peculiar 
crescendo which gave me the impres- 
sion that the oil pressure was failing. 

“Of course,” I said, after a bit, 
“there are lots of other things. A flick 
roll, for instance, breaks the monotony 
quite well, and a roll off the top of a 
loop or a falling leaf makes a nice 
change. A sensation you wouldn’t 
care for, though,” I added casually, “‘is 
what happens when you de-synchronize 
your engines to fool the enemy’s sound 
detectors. The kite—I mean the 
machine—wallows through the sky 
like an inebriated elephant. Very sick- 
making, if you’re that way inclined.” 

I was on the point of leaning 
forward to correct his latest movement 
with the umbrella, which would have 
resulted in his stalling on his back, 
when I stopped suddenly and riveted 
my attention on the fields flashing 
past the window. I began to breathe 
deeply with my mouth half open and: 
I knew that my eyes had gone slightly 
bloodshot. In addition small beads of 
perspiration stood out on my forehead. 
My wife was fully acquainted with the 
symptoms and as from a distance I 
heard her speaking to the gentleman. 

“T wonder if you would mind 
changing places with my husband,” 
she was saying. “It always upsets 
him if he has to sit with his back to 
the engine.” 
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“This was the only wallpaper left in stock.” 
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Tried and true-service 


for Britain’s new homes 


When Victory comes, gas and coke will 
serve our brighter world with new effici- 
ency. Effort-saving, eye-level cookers, 
automatically controlled. . . silent re- 
frigeration . .. gas and coke equipment 

- for constant hot water ... smokeless gas 
and coke fires for warmth. The Gas 
Industry, while serving the war effort, has 
planned for peace. 




























BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LONDON, S.W.1I. (28) 
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intothePast* 


Ah, those Bourbons—a royal line of Peek Frean 
biscuits! They were crisply crunchy, with a sandwich 
layer of rich chocolate cream. Today, Peek Frean biscuits 
are zoned, and supplies are limited. Mr. Peek’s and Mr. 
Frean’s peek into the past is also a pre-view of the future 
when their biscuits will again be plentiful and varied. 


BRITAIN’S CRISPEST BISCUITS 


Made by Peck Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 





4.M. KING GEORGE VI. 











THE 
FAST-MOVING 
FRONT 


As the Forces of the 
United Nations press their 
way forward, hour by hour, 
Salvation Army Mobile 
Canteens follow them to 
render that cheerful 
Christian service which 
has become familiar on 
a score of battle fronts. 
Salvation Army Mobile 
Canteens, specially de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet present conditions, 
are staffled by men and 
women qualified by ex- 
perience in France, North 
Africa, Persia, Italy, Egypt. 


Many more Mobile Canteens, Clubs 


and Leave Hostels are still needed 
Help to provide them by sending a gift today to 
GENERAL CARPENTER, 101 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 


BTHenes THE SALVATION AnMY! 


SINE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT ©. 













Smoke 
GREYS 


CIGARETTES 


Retter and firmer packed 
with honest - to- goodness 
tobacco 


STANDARD 


20 for 2/4 


BIG 


20 for 3/2 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 1844: 1944 
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WHERE HE WHO WORKS 
MAY REST AWHILE— 


Branksome Tower Hotel offers in- 
comparable solace to the tired 
business man or the war-worn war- 
rior home on leave. Sea air mingled 
with the scent of pines wor 

wonders, while good food and wine are 
calculated to do the rest. The hotel 
is world-renowned for its service, 
which has been carefully maintained. 
Phone Bournemouth 4000, 


BRANKSOME TOWER 
HOTEL 


Patronised by Royalty 
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have to wait long now. 
When victory is won we will 
soon make Rolls Razors 
available again to all. In the 
meanwhile we are engaged 
on important war work. 
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One of the peace aims cherished by many 
men, is to own a Rolls Razor and have 
rfect smooth shaves that only a 
Rolls Razor can ee: If you, too, are 
longing for a Rolls 
heart, fo 


Razor, be of good 
r perhaps you won’t 
























4, g 
BUT ESCAPE CERTAIN 
for entire Family even from 4 
highest floor if Automatic DAVY Gm 
is fitted. Average cost £9. 

Send id. stamp for details. 
JOHN KERR & OO. (M/chr) LTD. 
Northwich, 15, Ches 


DAVY Automatic FIRE ESCAPE Ss 












CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED - 
SMETHWICK - BIRMINGHAM + LONDON OFFICE: 10 PRINCES ST - 





Once upon a time the only metal that 


could be sealed into glass was platinum. Chance research workers 
and craftsmen have produced glasses into which other metals can be 
sealed. This has made possible mercury arc rectifiers, large cathode 
ray tubes and new radio valves. 
are all in the day’s work to Chance Brothers — have any manu- 
facturers a ‘ girl’ who looks like being left on the shelf ? 


For science, inpustry a THE HOME CANCE GLASS 


GLASSMAKERS SINCE 1824 - 
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Stomach Trouble 


Stomach Trouble—usually recognised by 
persistent or recurring pain, among other 
symptoms—is something you should see 
your Doctor about. For Indigestion (or 
Dyspepsia) which is the kind of stomach 
upset which even 
the healthiest 
peoplesufferfrom 
attimes,however, 
Meggeson (Ss 


Bismuth 
VAR 














Dyspepsia 
Tablets have 
much to 
recommend 
them. They contain 
ingredients which 
speedily relieve pain, 
neutralising excess acid 
and restoring stomach 
balance. Whether your Indigestion is 
in the form of Flatulence, Heartburn, 
or general Stomach Discomfort, two of 
these Tablets taken after the meal (you 
suck them like sweets) will prevent 
distress. Meggeson Bismuth Dyspepsia 
Tablets may be obtained from lified 
chemists only. Price 1/6 and 3/10, 
inclusive of Purchase Tax. 





MEGGESON — FAMOUS FOR 148 YEARS 








Successful marriages of this kind 


HE HASN'T A sees 


"FALSE TEETH 


COMPLEX "! 
He isn’t handi- 
capped by den- 
tures which, 
through gum- 
shrinkage, chafe 
the gums, cause 
pain and embar- 

; assment and pre- 
vent the proper mastication of food. 
Neither is he shamed by stained and 
dingy false teeth. He has no‘ com- 
plex ’— he uses regularly the safe 
and efficient denture aids— 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE | DENTURE 
POWDER | FIXATIVE 


‘or cleaning artificial | makes false teeth fit 
fake 1 pe tin, firmly. 1/3 & 3/3. 
rom all chemists. 



















QUICK HEALIN 


FOR ALL 


+ 

Skin Troubles 
D.D.D. Balm, the new non- 
greasy ointment that soothes 
skin irritation and soreness, 
guickly clears away sources of in- 
fection beneath the skin. This anti- 
septic Balm sinks into the skin, destroys 
infectious matter, and sets up a rapid 
process of healing. Specially prepared 
for persistent skin troubles and equally 
invaluable for cuts, burns and open 
wounds. From all chemists at 2/- a 
jar (inc. tax). 


D.D.D. BALM 









supplier. 





Hi CIENIC -CONVENIENT — ECONOMICAL 


S Sparklers 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are being 
distributed as equitably as 
possible. For the present, 
please “go easy with the 
soda” and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 
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RNEWMATISM ? 
CurICONEs 


is. the remedy 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
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*  *When I first started making these 


parts I got’ out about 150 a day. 


Then they gave us this new steel— 


Ll ern 


Now I make never less than 300 a day—with better 


{finish and longer life. 


Ledloy—with magenta ends if that means anything. { 
The tool room boys say % 


we are angels, but it’s Ledloy. We don’t want to { 
use the old stuff again, and if all steelmakers get j 


to know Ledloy we shan’t have to.’ 


TEA re, 


4+, 


4 


LEDLOY sTEELS ——"~™™ 


can be made to any specification and by any licensed steel maker 
Full details from 
LEDLOY LIMITED, 66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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KODAK 


is helpin gq t 


FILM 


IHustration is from a cine film made by Kodak's 
super-speed camera at 2,500 pictures a second. 
The film shows various aircraft fuel injection jets 
in action. On the screen the action can be 
studied in ultra-slow motion and this has 
enabled the jet with the best fuel distribution to 
be selected. If you have difficulty in getting 





‘Kodak’ Film, one reason is because vast 
quantities are needed for vital work in industry 





Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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GOOD THINGS come by two and two — 

| The friendly inn and host, 

Paint and powder, pen and ink, 
Marmalade and toast, 

Beef and yorkshire, cakes and ale, 
Jokes and minstrel troupes, 

Love and laughter, tea and talk, 
SYMINGTON AND SOUPS 


MARKET. HARBOROUGH. 





| W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., 
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AE VAAN 


JUMA I 


| No aeroplane in the . world 
has had the experience of the 
famous Lancaster bomber in 
long-range flying problems under 
all conditions. ‘The luxurious 
Tudor air-liner is the result. 
Unsurpassed performance. 
Capacity up to 66 persons. 
Enquire now. 


Made ty the makerd 
of the LANCASTER BOMBER/ 


SS a 





Branch of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co. Ltd. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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You need not have 


‘capital’ to invest in 
Defence Bonds. You can 
begin with £5 and buy 
further Bonds in multi- 
ples of £5, either paying 
cash or with Savings 
Stamps (6d., 2/6 and 5/-) 
collected at your leisure. 
Any individual may hold 
up to £1,000 in Defence 
Bonds. 

From the day you invest 
your first £5, Defence 
Bonds begin to earn 3% 
a year interest for you, 
This interest is paid half- 
yearly, on January Ist 
and July Ist, subject to 


3), DEFENCE 
BONDS 


An investment with a 
fixed interest yield 
guaranteed by the State 


| income tax, but tax is not 





- 


deducted at source. You 
can get full repayment at 
six months’ notice. In 
case of private emergency 
you can, with the con- 
sent of the Postmaster 
General, get early repay- 
ment less six months’ 
interest. Defence Bonds 
can be bought through 
a Savings Group, or War 
from 


Savings Centre, 


your bank or stock- 
broker, at any Trustee 
Bank and at 
most Post Offices. Why 


not 


Savings 


make a 
this week ? ; 


start 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 


Stored in this tiny capsule are two vitamins 
without which it is impossible to maintain 
health. They are ‘protective’ vitamin A and 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, unfortunately, 
they are not always readily obtainable in a 
wartime diet. A daily dose of Crookes’ Hali- 
but Oil—one of the richest natural sources of 
these vitamins—will build up your resistance 
and stamina and prove of inestimable value 
during this sixth winter of war. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


Capsules — per bottle of 100 — 8/6 
| Liquid — per phial — enough for 16 days 2/- 
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